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THE LESSON OF THE CROSS 

Good Friday is, perhaps, the greatest day in the 
Christian year, inasmuch as it is the day that reminds 
the followers or Jesus of the supreme sacrifice by 
means of which he show T ed the way of life to man. 
As one reads or dw T ells afresh on the story of the 
Cross, the pathos and beauty of it never fail to 
stir one to the depths. Could man's cruelty to man 
have gone further, and could man’s forbearance 
with man have been more manly? 2000 years have 
rolled away but Jesus lives, and the noble example 
is there to inspire man for all time. For me he is 
more man than God. 

It was fear of the truth which was in Jesus, that 
made his enemies slay him. It is fear in the hearts 
of men at all times, that breeds hatred and suspicion, 
the root cause of strife. The fear that stalks our 
land to-day cannot but distress everyone. During 
the recent meeting of the Kasturba Trust Agents 
in Uruli, one worker asked that while he (Gandhiji J 
did not advocate their taking any part in politics 
what would he (Gandhiji) advise them to do in 
case of violent outbreaks ? The reply was quick and 
clear. “ There is no question of any of you keeping 
aloof from the fiery furnace, should such ever come 
your way. I shall not shed a tear, I shall rejoice to 
hear if any or all of you are found to have laid 
down your lives in trying to quell the disturbance. 
To be killed but never to kill is the law that governs 
us, and women should surely excel in this field.” 

In talking to a friend the other day who was 
suggesting an expedient to solve the political tangle, 
contrary to his inner conviction of the wrong of it, 
Gandhiji told him that it was unworthy for a man 
of faith ever to believe that anything but evil could 
be born out of a poisonous germ. The friend replied, 
“ The Cross was poisonous, full of hatred and ill 
will and yet redemption came out of it.” “ No,” 
was Gandhiji’s reply. “ That is not my interpreta- 
tion of the Cross. There was no poison there, no 
hatred, no fear. It was the way of self-suffering 
and therefore of love and hence the story of 
redemption.” 

The story of Calvary brings home to one the 
need for supreme faith in the hour of trial, which 
sees beyond the veil and gives one the courage to 
stand by truth at all cost. 

New T Delhi, 

Good Friday, 1946 A. K. 


Three Ann 


WEEKLY 7 LETTER 

The Lurid Background 

The labours of the Cabinet Mission are proceed- 
ing against a lurid background. The Imperial City 
has for the last few days become a seething cauldron 
of wild rumours, with swirling eddies and counter 
currents. The air is thick with alarms and threats 
of rioting. Some dealers in daggers and knives and 
other lethal weapons are ever, said to be exploiting 
the panic which they assiduously foster for their own 
selfish purposes like their ante-type — the merchants 
of death in Europe and America. Deprecating this 
tendency in the course of his remarks one evening, 
Gandhiji said: 

“ The newspaper man has become a walking 
plague. In the East as in the West newspapers a~e 
fast becoming the people’s Bible, Koran, Zend 
Avesta and the Bhagwad Gita, rolled into one. All 
that appears in the papers is looked upon as God s 
truth. For instance, a paper predicts that riots are 
coming, that all the sticks and knives in Delhi have 
been sold out and the news throws everybody into 
a panic. That is bad. Another newspaper reports 
the occurrence of riots here and there and blames 
the police with taking sides with the Hindus in 
one place and Muslims in another. Again, the man 
in the street is upset. I want you all to shed this 
craven fear. It is not becoming of men and women, 
who believe in God and take part in the prayers, 
to be afraid of anyone. 

“What if riots do actually take place an J some 
people get killed ? Everyone must die one day. I 
will expect you to go in the midst of the fracas 
and tell the rowdies to be sensible A friend 
remarked in the course of the conversation the other 
day that whilst it is poor rowdies that kill and get 
killed in the riots, the real responsibility lies not 
with them but with educated people, some of them 
occupying respectable places in society. Ic is they 
who incite others to violence from behind the 
scenes. It is for these educated and cultured people 
to stop the riots by laying down their lives in the 
process if necessary. Even a little girl can go up 
to the hooligans and tell them to desist. Most 
probably they will. But supposing they do not and 
kill -her, it will he well with her all the same. She 
will live through her pure sacrifice. It is always 
well with those who believe in God and try to do 
His will to the best of their ability. 

“ Independence is coming,” he concluded. “ But 
our lungs appear to have lost the capacity to 
breathe the air of freedom. But when freedom 
actually comes, you will find that the loss of capacity 
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was* only apparent. May be, the first impact of 
fretdcm will give you a rude shock, and before 
you regain your equilibrium some undesirable 
things might take place. All that you need to do 
is to keev yourselves on the alert and undaunted 
and it will be well with you m the end. 

On the Eve 

An English novelist in one of his immortal 
stories has left us a picture of a doctor who, when 
suddenly brought into broad daylight after his 
long confinement in a dark dungeon, blinks uncom- 
fortably and wants to go back into the unlighted 
gloom of the dungeon. Similarly, the question arises, 
how will Inaia react to independence after nearly 
two centuries of subjection.? Would she have the 
courage to face up to the realities, or would she 
be frightened by them and want to go back to the 
so-called ease and security of her servitude? For, 
it is getting more and more clear that independence, 
when it comes, is not going to be ell beer and 
skittles. Are we ready to pay the price of freedom 
and make the necessary sacrifices or do we w T ant 
to cling <:u the privileges and perquisites to which 
a foreign government might have accustomed a few 
of us as a part of its policy of divide and rule? 
Thes? must be willingly sacrificed before we are 
fit to enter the temple of freedom. The fact that 
everybody is just now going through a fierce process 
of self-examination and introspection is a healthy 
sign. It is an indication of the general realization 
that the hour of independence is close at hand. 

“Where shall we stand when India is indepen- 
dent?” asked a friend representing the landholders’ 
interests, the other day during his visit to Gandhiji. 

“You will be as free as any scavenger,” replied 
Gandhiji, “but whether you wall be able to retain 
all the privileges tv hich you are enjoying under the 
British Government is a question you can answer 
for vourself.” 

“We realize,” proceeded the friend, “that we 
shall secure out salvation at the hands of Indian 
leaders, not the British Government.” 

' Everybody believes that today,” said Gandhiji. 
“Even the British Government feel that they cannot 
do otherwise than to leave India to settle her 
own affairs.” 

“The landholders,” resumed the friend, “derived 
their charter of rights and privileges from the 
Permanent Settlement of 1802, which was of the 
nature ol a contract between the British and the 
Zamindats, but they are quite willing to negotiate 
an agreement with the leaders of the country on 
the future of their righcs.” 

“ Being a non-violent man by nature,” replied 
Gandhiji, “I cannot countenance the usurpation of 
anyoody’s just rights. But some of the extraordinary 
privileges that pass muster under the British rule 
are themselves in the nature of an usurpation. The 
history of British rule is a history of usurpation. 
Those who helped the British Government in this 
process got certain rights as a reward for their 
services. These cannot be insisted upon.” 

“ Many ancient Zamindaris existed long before 
the advent of the British and were exercising 


sovereign power, “ rejoined the friend, as a product 
of indigenous social and economic system of h ng 
standing. Don’t you think they have a title to 
continue their existence ? The}' are trying their best 
to discharge a philanthropic function 1 1 the shape 
of founding educational and social institutions. 

“ Anything that is ancient and consistent with 
moral values has a title to be retained,” answered 
Gandhiji. “ Per contra anything that do^s not 
conform to moral values has to go. Wrong has no 
prescriptive right to exist merely because «t is oi 
a long standing. If those who are on your Zamin- 
daris feel one with you and you with them, like 
members of a family, you have nothing to fear from 
anybody. ” 

The friend proceeded, “ We want even-handed 
justice. We have no objection to an Independent 
India Government abolishing all manner of ves:ed 
interests. But 1st there be no discrimination against 
the Zamindars especially. We only want a conci- 
liatory gesture, an assurance that you won’t wipe 
us out as a class, without giving us a sporting 
chance to vindicate our existence.” 

“ A just man, *' replied Gandhiji “ need have 
no fear of any kind from an Independent India. 
India may, however, fall intq unjust hands. Every 
Congressman is not an angel nor is everyone who 
is not a Congressman a devil. Let us hope that, if 
Congress comes into power, it will try to be more 
than just. Otherwise all the good that it might have 
done would disappear in the twinkling of an eye. ” 

“ I do not deny that there are bad boys amongst 
us. But you can cure us. We only wish that nothing 
should be done without consulting us. ” 

“ That goes without saying,” replied Gandhiji, 
pointing in a mute petition of mercy, as it were, to 
the heap of undisposed papers in front of him. 

Its own Seal and Sanction 

Another group of friends presented Gandhiji 
with a poser, ‘ Could he guarantee that under inde- 
pendence the right of proselytization would be 
guaranteed by a statute V This provoked the counter 
question, ‘ Did they really believe in the ideal of 
independence or was their support to the inde- 
pendence ideal only for a consideration ?* In the 
latter case, he would say, remarked Gandhiji, that 
they believed neither in independence nor in religion. 
Who could suppress the voice of truth, if it filled 
one’s being? And of what avail was a statutory 
guarantee if there was not the fire within to bear 
witness to truth ? 

“It is true, no one can suppress the voice of 
truth,” interpolated one of them. “We want a 
guarantee from you that no attempt would be 
made to suppress it.” 

“ I cannot give you that guarantee because I 
have no authority,” replied Gandhiji. It was the 
function of religion, he continued, to save the 
temporal power from losing its soul; religion did 
not depend upon it for protection. And he cited 
to them the illustration of Daniel, the servant of 
God, who used to pray behind closed doors. But 
when Darius the King issued a decree prohibiting 
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the worship of any God or man save himself under 
a penalty, he began to pray to God publicly, the 
windows of his chamber being open so that all could 
see him praying. He was thrown into the hungry 
hen’s den but came out unscathed. The result was 
that the King rescinded his former decree which was 
‘ unalterable ’ under the laws of Medes and Persians 
and made another decree to the effect that in every 
dominion of his kingdom. “ men tremble and fear 
before the God of Daniel, for he is the living God 
and steadfast as ever.” And “ so Daniel prospered 
in the reign of Darius and in the reign of Cyrus.” 
That was the only true way of proselytization and 
it needed no guarantee, statutory or otherwise. It 
was bs own seal and sanction. “To take a leaf 
from the history of our own times, remember the 
words of the late Lord Salisbury who, when in 
office, had told a missionary deputation about China 
tint they were a poor specimen, if for their mission 
they sought the protection of British guns.' 1 
concluded Gandhiji. 

A Pilgrimage 

Gandhiji had thought of returning to his 
residence from the Balikashrama. But a number of 
students and some members of the staff from 
Jamia Millia came and requested him, some time, to 
pay a visit, to their institution too. 

“ Some time must mean new,” replied Gandhiji. 
“ Having come so far 1 cannot go back without 
going to you.” The Jamia Millia group were over- 
joyed. They ran ahead of him to carry the happy 
tidings to their colleagues and returned with 
petromax lanterns to lead the way. The unexpected 
visit put the whole place in a flutter of excitement. 
Dr. Zakir Hussain was away at Ehaw r alpur. But 
Moujeeb Saheb was there with other members of 
the staff. Carpets were spread on the lawn and a 
happy family gathering was held there under the 
sky. Jamia Millia, founded at the commencement 
of the non-cooperation movement in 1920 is shortly 
to celebrate its silver jubilee. The seedling 
planted by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb, Dr. 
Ansari and the. Ali Brothers has grown into a 
stately tree under the loving care of Dr. Zakir 
Hussain and his colleagues. It has now 200 students 
attending the primary classes, 100 in the secondary 
section and 28 in the college. Sixty teachers are 
besides undergoing training. The institution is 
running a day school and a Maktaha or a 
publishing house in Karol Bagh. 

“ I have proved my claim to being a member 
of the family by coming without previous notice,” 
Gandhiji remarked touched by the spontaneous 
welcome. He then invited questions. 

One student asked, “ What can the students 
do to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity ?” It was a 
question after Gandhiji’s heart. “ The way is 
simple,” he replied. “ Even if all the Hindus turn 
rowdies and abuse you, you may not cease to regard 
them as your blood-brothers and vice versa. Is it 
impossible ? No, rather the contrary. And what is 
possible for the individual is possible for the mass. 

“ Today the whole atmosphere is poisoned. 
All kinds of wild rumours are circulated by the 
Press and are indiscriminately swallowed by the 
people. Panic results and both Hindus and Musal- 
mans forget their humanity and behave towards 
one another like wild brutes. It behoves man to 


act decently, irrespective of what the other 
party might or might not do. If one returns 
decency for decency, it is a bargain. Even thieves 
and dacoits dc that. There is no merit in it. Humanity 
disdains to calculate profits and losses. It enjoins 
on one a unilateral obligation to put up decent 
behaviour. If ali the Hindus listened to my advice, 
or in the alternative tbe Muslims lis:ened to me, 
there would be peace in India which neither daggers 
nor lathis would be able to shatter. The mischief 
maker will soon be weary of tbe sorry business of 
stabbing, when there is no retaliation or counter 
provocation. An Unseen Power will arrest his 
uplifted arm and it will refuse to obey his wicked 
will. You may throw dust at the sun, it won’t 
dim his lustre. All it needs is to hold one’s soul in 
faith and patience. God is good and does net allow 
wickedness to proceed beyond a certain length. 

“I had a hand in the building up of this 
institution. It, therefore, gives me much pleasure to 
be able to pour out my heart before you. I have 
said the same thing to the Hindus. May yours be 
a shining example to India and the world.” 

Before returning to his residence he made a 
pilgrimage of the tomb of the late Dr. M A. Ansari, 
the living monument of Islamic liberalism at its 
best and Hindu-Muslim unity. To Gandhiji he was 
like a blood-brother. During Gandhiji’s twenty one 
days* fast in Parnakuti at Poona in 1932. when things 
seemed critical. Dr. Ansari interrupted his visit to 
Europe and hastened to his bedside, A spacious 
platform thrown up into a series of terraces marks 
the burial place. A marble tablet ac the foot bears 
his name and the dates of Ins birth and death. The 
unostentatious and austere simplicity only enhances 
its impressiveness. Independent India will always 
cherish the late doctor’s memory as a symbol of 
hope, faith and unity. 

New Delhi, 23-4’-46 PYARELAL 

Notes 

‘Silk Khadi’ 

If partial payment in yarn is necessary for 
buying cotton Khadi why should the same not 
apply to 1 silk Khadi ’ ? 

There can be only one answer to this question. 
Silk Khadi too is Khadi and its purchase should, 
therefore, also be contingent on the requisite 
payment of yarn. 

Why Only Yarn? 

Since spinning is a part of the constructive 
programme, why should not all constructive workers 
be exempt from paying for Khadi in yarn ? 

There is some confusion of thought in this 
question. The reason for part payment in yarn, 
instead of in money, is to give Khadi its rightful 
place, and in time make yarn current coin. That 
yarn is a pare of constructive work has no bearing 
on the present argument. Let us leave aside for the 
moment the fact that the wheel is die central sun 
of the solar system of our constructive programme. 
If we believe that Swaraj hangs on the hand-spun 
thread, then it is clear that the value of yarn will 
be far greater than gold and silver currency. Con- 
structive workers are not exempt from spinning. 
How can there be any such ^exemption from yajna ? 
Spinning is the necessary yajna for everyone. 

New Delhi, 20-4- ’46 M. K, G. 

C From Hanjanbandhu j 
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MINISTERS’ DUTY 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

It is legitimate to ask what Congress ministers 
will do toe Khaddar and other village industries now 
that they are in office. I should broaden the 
question and apply it to all the Provincial Govern- 
ments cf India. Poverty is common to all the 
provinces and so are means of alleviation in terms 
of the masses. Such is the experience of both the 
A. I. S. A. and the A. I. V. I. A . A suggestion has 
been made that there should be a separate minister 
for the work, as, for proper organization, it will 
occupy all the time of one minister. I dread to 
make the suggestion, for we have not yet outlived 
the English scale of expenditure. Whether a minister 
is separably appointed or not, a department for 
the work is surely necessary. In these times of 
scarcity of £ oo d and clothing, this department can 
render the greatest help. The ministers have experts 
at their di ^posai through the A. I. S. A. and the A. I. 
V. L A,. It is possible to clothe today the whole of 
India in Khadi on the smallest outlay and in the 
shortest time possible. Each Provincial Government 
has to tell the villagers thac they must manufacture 
their own Khaddar for their own use. This brings 
in automatic local production and distribution. And 
there will undoubtedly be a surplus for the cities 
at least to a certain extent which, in its turn, will 
reduce the pressure on the local mills. The latter 
will then be able to take part in supplying the want 
of cloth in other parts of the world. 

How can this result be brought about ? 

The Governments should notify the villagers that 
they will be expected to manufacture Khaddar for 
the needs of their villages within a fixed date after 
which no clcth will be supplied to them. The 
Governments in their turn will supply the villagers 
with cotton seed or cotton wherever required, at 
cost price and the tools of manufacture also at cost, 
to be recovered in easy instalments payable in, say, 
five years or more. They will supply them w T ith 
instructors wherever necessary and undertake to 
buy surplus stock of Khaddar, provided that the 
villagers in question have their cloth requirements 
supplied from their own manufacture. This should 
do away with cloth shortage without fuss and with 
very little overhead charges. 

The villages will be surveyed and a list prepared 
of things that can be manufactured locally with 
little or no help and which may be required for 
village use or for sale outside, such for instance, as 
ghani-pressed oil and cakes, burning oil prepared 
through ghanis , hand-ppunded rice, tadgud , honey, 
toys, mats, hand-made paper, village soap, etc.. If 
enough care is thus taken the villages, most of them 
as good as dead or dying, will hum with life and 
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exhibit the immense possibilities they have of 
supplying most of their wants themselves snd of 
the cities and towns of India. 

Then there is the limitless cattle wealth of India 
suffering from criminal neglect. Goseva Sangh, as 
yet not properly experienced, can still supply 
valuable aid. 

Without the basic training the villagers are 
being starved for education. This desideratum can 
be supplied by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. The 
experiment was already commenced by Congress 
Governments but it was interrupted by the resig- 
nations of the Congress ministries. The thread can 
be easily resumed now. 

New Delhi, 22-4~’46 

IS IT GENUINE ? 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Q. In one of your post-prayer discourses Use week 
you stressed the use of Khadi to the exclusion of 
all other cloth. I love the very touch of Khadi as 
it links me, in my heart and thoughts, to my poor 
sisters and brothers, to whom it brings a well- 
earned morsel of food. I love it from every point 
of view — on hygienic, aesthetic, humanitarian, moral 
and spiritual grounds. But I have so far never been 
able to take to spinning, much as I like the soothing 
hum of the wheel, and thanks to our system of 
education, my hands are utterly untrained and unfit 
¥o learn spinning at this stage. I am, therefore, 
unable to comply in a straight-forward manner with 
the conditions now imposed on the sale of Khadi, 
and it is galling to me to have to go in for mill 
cloth. 

A. If the love for Khadi is so genuine as to 
cover moral and spiritual values, surely the writer 
should be able to learn spinning easily at his age. 
The late Pandit Motilal Nehru learnt it, after he 
was fifty. The late Ah Brothers learnt it, though 
they did not practise it regularly. And all these 
three learnt it for its national and political value 
in the highest sense of the term. As a matter of 
fact most of the public workers learnt ic late in life. 

The writer should learn spinning without delay. 
There is nothing wrong with his fingers. All who 
can write can spin. And spinning for Swaraj is any 
day more valuable than writing. 

I agree that for one like the writer the only 
straightforward way to give his quota of yarn for 
buying Khadi is self-spinning. If he was incapable 
for any cause, it would be perfectly right for him 
to get his many friends or relations to spin the 
required quota for him. 

As an earnest student of affairs, he should know, 
too, that while Khadi is good for the poor as an 
honourable occupation for earning bread, it has an 
additional and far greater value as an instrument 
of winning Swaraj through Don-violent means. Let 
it not be said of men like him that they could 
write eloquently about moral values without 
realizing the implications of the statement. 

New Delhi, 21-4- ’46 
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QUESTION BOX 
( By A 1. X, Gandhi ) 

. bUGAR AMD SVv'KEXIvixiA I ' 

Q. The zuyni radon in Bombay Las iu.-G been 
reduced by 25 per cent. Would it net hern teen 
fairer to reduce sweetmeat: shops" rations rather 
then cut down the individual’s ? 

A. It is always well to cut down the ration cl 
sweet vendors rather than that of individuals. In 
these hard times I would i:ct mind if sweet - 
making were even prohibited. Sweetmeats are nor 
a necessary part of a wholesome diet. 

White Bread axd Browy 
Q. Up till January it was obligatory to mix ten 
per cent of bran with wheat flour. Later the rule 
vm:- abolished. Should it not he reinforced ? 

A. I am a witness to the age-old rivalry between 
white and wholemeal brown bread. People arc 
attracted by whiteness. I nurse the belief that the 
Negro is not drawn by it. Be that as it maj, it is 
n fact that special effort is made to make bread 
look white. Fortunately, only city dwellers indulge 
hi such fads. Doctors say that one d.anati of whole- 
meal flour is more tasty and contains more nouri- 
shment than two to five Cha^atis made out of 
icfined flour. And in these days it is out duty to 
use wholemeal, because all flour meved is rlcur 
gained. From one point of view it is evil mote 
than that. Wheat stored in villages is far more useful 
than sacks of it lying in ports. Therefore, it is 
desirable to make the mixing of bran with wheat 
flour compulsory. The war is ever but post-war 
conditions are worse for us than during the war, 
end the situation is daily deteriorating. God pRue 
knows when it will improve. 

Rowdyism in Erections 
Q. You are no doubt aware of the rowdy] c'it> 
resulting in severe damage during one of the recent 
elections in Bombay. Does it become the teacher 
of ckimsa to keep silent on such an occasion ? 

A. I do not want to enter into the question of 
whether silence becomes me or not. If the rowdyism 
is not n forerunner of what the future holds, it will 
he wioug to take note of it. Such sporadic dishes 
should not woiry us. 7’lic education ot the masses 
in alums* can make way gradual!'-. It may be that 
it will develop from the lemons learnt lion such 
happenings. But it may be that this rowdyism i* 
•’■ymptomatic of an epidemic. Many people imagine 
that they alone are right and everyone else wrong, 
and they do not consider that there is anything 
unworthy in forcing their point of view down 
others" throats. This error has to be rectified. If we 
arc in the right we must have infinite patience. 

Just now we seem unable to see cur own 
mistakes. Those who lack the faculty of reason, or 
who desire to live for the sake of enjoyment, 
can never see the error. If there are many such, 
then we must conclude that our non-violence has 
been a weapon of the weak, hnnsa masquerading 
hi the guise of ahhnsa, If tKs weakness continue: 
rr-e shall ha r 'c to gc through rirets of bleed once th e 
PdbUh raU Ays?y\ 'XT rrW tryn ’ctmt* <WDr the 
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sway of acme other for eigu now ei or it may be tfcd'* 
'"ith internecine warfare the weaker side will have 
to submit to the one that lies the mightier western. 
If vc are unfortunate enough to witness such 
strife, believers in non-violence wdi -oviully die in 
the effort to step it a -A thereby i:\e. 

My hope is that the masses i'avc sufficiently 
imbibed the spirit cf r/w.u and that when the 
British go there may be a hide fight here and 
there and then we shall settle down as brother', 
giving a lesson cf peace to the world. 

Only them who fought in Bombay know what 
good they achieved. try fighting, I am ignorant of 
who fought and v. km; the fight '■ ,r- abcut and what 
were the gains if my. 

New Delhi, 22—1 -Vo 
( From Hari'anbcrdd'nh 

SOVEREIGN XlidiiiiUY 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

e> 1 read with aridity every word thnt hows from 
y our pen. I can hardly wail till I have finished read: ay 
thi new issue o: * I-lcAjm ? when it a- rives. This 
msulm in a strange ege in me, demanding the object 
cfm;» adoration to be peri tet according to my kghG 
Anythiny wb.ih appears cbviuudy unconvincing 
makes me t e= tics:-. Your rr_w i rr I: nature: cure - 
n* citing cf R vna>,~,;;- as the mum reme ly ---leaves me 
completely bewildered, 7 he modern youth refrain 1 * 
from challenging some cf your views out cl toleration. 
Their attitude may be summed up in the folio v hip : 

1 Well; Gandhiji has taught us a whole lot of things; 
he lias elevated us to uu imaginable heights ; ho has, 
above all, brought Swaraj whhki our reach; why not 
‘suffer* his Rciiianain ‘fad } : ’ 

<l JeJcr die you have said die following : 

<f l Ku matter what the ailment non* which a man 
may be su.Xring, iccitalion of Kara a it ant from the 
heart is the sure cure’ ( 1-Jai :jan 3-3-MO }, 

'“Man should seek out and be content to confine 
the means of cute to the five elements cf which the 
body is compose!, L c. earth, water , akadt t sun and 
air* ( Hodja", 3-3-46). 

u ‘Ar.d inv claim is that the recitation of Ram an cm 
b a sovereign remedy for our physical ailments, 
also’ {Ifinjan 7-\ ' \5 }. 

u At first, when you introduced this new nob* 
hi the system cl nature cuie, T thought you were 
i uerel y putting in other worcL a k«nd of psycho 
therapy or Y'urhthii science* based on faith. These 
have their place in every syslen of rneaidna, i 
inter oreted my nrst quotation above in that light. 
I’lie teecnd sentence quoted above is dinieult to 
grasp- Auer all, it is physically impossible *oi medicines 
to be composed of any thing but the five demerits 
to which you refer, and which you say must be 
the sole means of cure. 

il If faith is what you insist on I have no quarrel; 
it is necessary for the patient to cooperate in getting 
well also by faith. Bet it is difficult to accept that 
faith alone v r ould ^uic Yur physical ailment also 1 . 
Two years ago, im* little daughter has struck by 
uuuntilt paraRab. if "-as the most modem heutueu' 
In U rb> chi' i ft 'em rTtcromv s eYyylo f-Y 
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life. You would agree that it would not avail to ask 
a two and a half year old child to recite Rcananaxz 
to be rid o t inland! e paralysis: and I would like tc 
see you persuade any mother to do the recitation 
{and recitation alone) on her child's behalf. 

“The authority from Cheraka that you rate 
y noted in the issue o: f larch 24th, leaves me cold* 
' 'on have taught me not to accept anything, however 
ancient and however authoritative it rr.zy bo, n it 
does not appeal to my heart,” 

T?*us writer a teacher of ; youth. While I am 
eager tn be in the yoU pieces of the student 
— arid, ny eagerness has well-defined Iim.irc.tIon-. 
Tor cr.?, I my pierce theta whh rie rent of ri.t* 
world, which tc admitted ,t muon larger In no case 
should a servant of rbe unhli" pander :o any 
person or das -a 

ff tr.ose vvii oi ii tivy correspondent *"epie£et' f .r 
really think that anything I have done has faker. 
: ndia to unimaginable heights, they should extend 
:o m y so-called fads slightly more than toleration. 
Toleration by itself will do them and me no good, 
it may easily promote lari ness in them, and false 
-■elf-assurance in me. Let them think well before 
rejecting even a fad. Faddists are not always to be 
despised. Fads have before now made their owners 
mount the gallows. 

Ramanam has the flavour of faith-healing and 
Christian science; yet, it is quite distinct from 
them. Recitation of Rcmar.am is a mere symbol 
of the reality for which it stands. If one is know- 
ingly filled with the presence of God within, one 
is that moment free from all ailment physical, 
mental or moral. That we do not see the type in 
life is not to disprove the truth of the statement 
My argument is admittedly useless for those who 
have no faith in God. 

Christian scientists, faith-healers and psycho- 
therapists may, if they will, bear witness somewhat 
co the truth underlying Ramanam . I cannot take 
the reader a long way with me through reason, 
blow is one to prove to a person who has moves 
. as ted sugar, that sugar is sweet, except by asking 
him to taste it ? 

I must not reiterate here the condl non- atten- 
dant upon the heart recitation c;f the sacred syllable. 
The authority of Char aka Is good tor those 
who have some belief in Ramanaw. Others may 
dismiss the authority from their consideration. 

Children are irresponsible. Ramanam is undoubt- 
edly not for them. They are helpless beings at 
rhe mercy of their parents. They show what 
tremendous responsibility parents bear to them 
and society. 1 have known parents who have 
trifled with their children’s diseases even to the 
extent of trusting them to their f the parents’ ) 
recitation of Ramanam. 

Lastly, the argument about everything, even 
medicines, being from 4 panch mahablvulas " betrays 
a hasty confusion of thought. I have only to point 
It out to remove it. 

New Pettii 19-4**46 


MERCY VERSUS RUTHLESSNESS 


(By M. K. Gandhi} 


The virtues of mercy. 

non-violence, iO’te and 

truth in any man can be 

truly tested on! 

y when 

they ate pit red p gains** r: 

ethlcsm ess, v icier; 

cc, hate 

and aturutn. 



If this is t rue, thun it 

i~ ill 201 : cc * to 


alnpisa is ot no avail bri 

Tic a murderer. 

It urn 

certainly be said that tn 

experiment viui 

ah ~i:a 

In face of a murderer is 

to seek seU-dey 

muorior . 


B-r tbi= is the real of rilnr z r. K> who get 
hirnr-rif killer! ou: nf rimer helolvmrrr bv,;T.', 
tan in awl:/ bo ordrl *■:. Ivtp parson rite m- :t Hr 
xvho when being killed rente nr ante 5 te:..-ns r hi” 
ruuder ?r and even asks God c~ for give him is trim, 
non-violerte History relates cols or Jesus dins: 
With his bring breath on th= cte-sr, be is -eperreri 
to have sad ; “Father, fez give them lor they knew 
not what they do.” We can get similar imwancc^ 
rrom other religions but the c notation is giver 
because it is world famous. 

It is another matter that our non- violence hr?--, 
not reached such heights. It would be wholly wronr; 
for us to lower the standard of cram:, a by reason 
of our own frailty or lack of experience. Withou. 
true understanding of the ideal, we can r.ev cr hope 
to reach it. It is necessary for us, therefore, to 
apply our reason to understand the power of 
non-violence. 

New Delhi, 21-4-Mb 
( From Kcryanbandha ; 

‘EARIJAN* IN URDU SCRIPT 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

TTariian’’ in variously described as * Karijuii- 
sevalri v/hen it is the Hindustani -and ‘Tlarijau- 
Knndhu ’ when it is the Gujarati edition. Hindustani 
was Hindi when it was in Nagari type only. Nov, < 
for reasons already known, it is Hindustani i;i two 
scripts — Nagari and Urdu. The Urdu edition would 
have been published sirauhaa^ousH, *£ rhe arrange 
ment could have been complete d. But Then* war ■ 
dririculricv: of official permission and tepo fm h- 
-ur mounted. Litho panting became well-nigh 
impossible, and expert advice favoured Ur&u type. The 
type could not be had for the wanting. But it in 
now hoped definitely to bring out the Ur du edition 
on 5th May next. 

Whilst the matter in the three editic ns is not 
as a rule mere translation, one of another, and to an 
extent differs in the three editions, the Nagari and 
Urdu will be the seme, word for word. An endeavour 
will be made to produce Hindustani which will 
neither be sanskritized Hindi nor persirm’H ed Urdu. 
Whether the Hindustani will be popular or not 
will depend as much upon the writers for the 
Hindustani ‘Harijan’ ss upon its readers. 

New Delhi, 2M-’4b 
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MEETING BASTKIAE 

Nov 7 that Shri Sastriar is no more, bis Inst talks with 
Gmchjji assume a great though tragic importance. 

T ho Tint meeting tod: place on the evening o: the 
":2nd January. Gsnc.hr: had heard that Sastriar was so 


h that 

probably I 

:e 

alone wouid be 

allov 

red to go in 

>* n 

few rcinu; 

:es. 

. Shri Tap'adisan hr 

i advised ’"ly 

VOtilC- 

ano 1 or. 

io 

accompany hkn, 

, 5 5 Sastriar will be 

leased 

to SCO 

yo’ 

jR lie hid said. 

So 

k^andhiii too": 

noth 01 

us and Si 

[iri 

1 Janiiai Gandhi 

with 

him, warning 


^r. that we here to otay outride. The ccctr r, 

'■ cvever, we us more riieeT i1 news about pa erE 
rnditicn, and we ell allowed to enter. At org- 

rime , Q a striae had almas: p/ven up hope o/ surviving rY 
mandoijt s visit to dadras and the Joy rF meeting: rum 
n the flesh almost chore v him wit a em::ion. He had 
nsen redhnny on r bedrest but he cac r. oh upright ** 
Osr.dhiji entered and moved to the edge o: the bed. 

I want to come near enough to hug 3 on, little brother/' 
he muttered In a choked voice. 

Gandhiji took his hand and soothed him. “ You must 
net hug me and excite yourself, he pleaded and the 
Illustrious patient once again reclined cn the bedrest 
nold'ng Gandhij/s hand in ko:h his own. 

The excitement had gready aggravated the breath] ess- 
’i£se. With gre.it effort h? begin, " X have wanted to 
nay one thing to you.” And renting Tor breath aLer each 
word, with racist eyes, he continued* “Another op- 
portunity for peace has been lost. They are skiin'? 
there at the Peace Conference Table. Pu: who is there 
who can speak for humanity except you? 1 am afraid 
.India has failed £0 do ber duty.’" Ever since Gandhiji's 
release from prison, Sastriar bad been writing to him, 
Imploring him to go to the Peace Coherence si S311 
Francisco. “Even ii they do net ask you, you must go 
as the apostle of truth and non-violence and be or. the 
•pot. Your mere presence will have a tremendous effect. 
You must not stand on ceremony.” 

i have tried to put in my own words the substance 
c! what he had been writing. Gandhiji 1 s view was thru 
hh non-violence v/e.ild have its effect from u her ever 
he was. HE going; to the Peace Conference, unless the 
Great Powers themselves wantei it could ses\e rv < 
useful purpose. Tut Sastriar had 1 omained unconvince-t 
and he gave vent to his feelings on meeting Gandhi p. 

Then referring in die Parliamentary dele:' ation lm 
remarked, “We knew nothing can come out- of it. 
Labour or Conservative, so far as India is concerned, 
they are all one and the same/’ 

Gandlvji agreed and added, " But we must trust. 71 
“Burrows, the near pltbov Governor of Bengal, has 
a sense of humour. When the pressmen worried him 
and asked him what policy he was going to in Gate, 
he replied, * Gentlemen, T am not going to initiate. I 
am going to carry out/ That is true of all of them. 
The Labour Government cannot afford to do otherwise/" 
So saying .Sastriar asked : “ What next ? " 

“ Who knows ? ” replied Gandhiji. “ The British 
Government itself does not know, I think. But I din 
not come here to discuss politics with you.” 

Sastriar spoke like a man, “ I see, you think T srn 
no good for ft, ’* 


“No, but yen are certainly no good for it in the 
present stale cf your health/'" 

They touched up ex the topic c: the communal problem. 
They cracked a few more jokes and then Sastriar 
cv’p us near and bode gcoo-bye saying a few kind 
words to each one or vs. He talked a irtle about South 
Africa end General Smuts with Shri Manila! Gandhi, and 
d Tndhijl icit him with a prcrrrbre to visit him again i f 
*be doctor rep c '■ted that the ’’Git had had no dcP- 
tcrious c.b r ?e«, upon his lie akin 

The doctors report was satisfactory and Gandhij; 
paid him a second vide 0:1 the night of the 30th. This 
Erne he van accompanied by Shri Rajagopalacharia; , 
Shri The": *-ar Papa. Rajkumari Amritkaur, Miss Agatha 
Harrison, Shri Ik N. Jag a darn, my briber Shri Pyarelaljl, 
D r. Sriniv^an and myself. Dr. Srinivasanu an honorary 
p ovarian of the General ITMpktd, Madras, who was in 
(.-har^e of Sastriar Y case, came to Gandhiji's residence 
and escorted b*‘m to the hospital as on me previous 
occasion, The talk mcsi.lv centred round the Ron ay ana. 

Sastriar began by .caving, “ You have been a blessing 
to me in a hundred ways. 

*' What r on sense, Sastrl, said Gandhi; k 
u Ah, don't I know. Gandhi, you are die greatest, 
fellow alive in the world today,” said Sastriar and in- 
tec laced hi? grandchildren to him, “ Let your katakska 
fall cn them. ” And in good humour he quoted a 
shlaka from tl:e R a nirvana : 

k x m ^ ^ sufi n q^fer \ 

T%r?vy: =t n 3*3>a«T c 

“He who does net see Rama and whom Rama dees 
not see is despised by every one in' this world/* 

Then Sastriar told Gandhiji how on the previous 
day after his midday meal he had dozed off and as if 
tci a trance written a most beautiful essay on the 
Ran:a\ana in about 13 minutes. The theme was that 
after Havana's death Hanuman goes to Sita in Ahfioka 
VaiiSct and asks her, * blether, give me your permission 
mid X shall severely punish all the Rczfcsrr*s: ? ^’ho have 
been torturin-r you/ The Divine lady turns round 
a.acl replies: 

Wil \LT1~^T ; 1F E'UTTT/^* 

qishi m g-T-gMminfq ^ ; 

W-W ^ TTL^Hn’^% 1 1 SkIHt c 

“No, what wrong have these poor things done? 
They me merely slaves of their master and they did 
his bidding for the sake ot their livelihood. Leave them 
alone. It is forgiveness that makes hie worth living. 
Forgiveness is divine. It is the noblest oi virtues, so 
1 pardon them. There is no one who is wholly free 
of error. And who does not need to be forgiven ?” 

“ As soon as I go home,” Sastriar added, “ I shall 
nictate it to jagadisan if he can come to rae and send 
it to you. Will you let Pvarelai read it out to you ?” 

Gandhiji promised 10 read it himself. “ You dictate 
it to Jagadisan tomorrow/* he said, “and send it to me* 
I shall read It befo e I go to Madura/* 

“No/ 1 replied Sastriar, “it will take me at least 
two or three days* I have to do it in bits. Marvellous 
as my doctor is, Ire h?n not made rne well enough to 
do ft thnrdrrdw/’ 
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Sastriar was Tull of the lla:;\iyuna, 1 ‘ The Re; nay a, :u 
has no paraihiT Ke regretted iha: the great: epic was 
net read more -generally end that its ideal did not animate 
the p-torle as cr old. 1 Ween Sin YJ rcoulsed the 
evil-mien .icrmd Rs.v?m wkh the -ynjcl her purie\ M 1 e 
continued, ‘The Rekshccu came to her and caw, 'You 
do not knew the world. Tice \ on would not have 
refused what is beiir c Tired to ynud The Divine 
Lady’s reply w:3, f Your city:: beautiful, the be /diners 
:-*£ grand ruf there 13 ever. mark of uriLzaLon, but 
arc there not two : - f-r.-.e pe: pie '"ho Lei the cm ? 
acd can sjy hw truth r o Havana ’ ? v 
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“ Oh yes, an irrepressible one l ” retorted Ganrihyi, 
and they both leached* exchanged a few more jokes 
and parted. 

On his return from Madura. Gandhiji had only 
three hours at his disposal during which he held the 


urayer meeting', iiad his hadi etc , gave several 
autographs, saw several people, collected funds for 
Harijans, and Hindustani Prachar and paid a hurried 
"risk to Sa=tfiar on Lis way to the station. It was a 
Monday and S> sLriar was disappointed to iiad that 
Gaud hiy was observing silence, Gnr.dhiji would have 
liked to have begun his silence early on Sunday even- 


And G a? trier wi: deeply 1 roved. ‘'That is the duty v e 
rwe to friued; and that v. e Ld to discharge. 1 hove 
fl one tlia; lor you c::ci cr twice an :i cs foi you, you 
do it and sometimes puY-'cIy, much to the <_ in sterna don 
of cvvj ybudy, But i: is ihe noblest oli’icc of irioiicL'rip. 57 
T u mini; to RaLji, he conduce , , f T ell mo, L urigcpaluchci i, 
out of a bundled people thad p m u wrong, is no; there 
one whom a timely warning couM have saved ? Please 
do net thiT' til? I T amp'eachmg at the Mahatma. I cm 
1 taking a conLss ion, T irrn also fa ;? ed >n that duty 
soinjiinie^’ 1 

Turning to LL.su h. cal j, “You are r cceker sftqr 
viuth, You and '• are poY.s r/iui.dtr in many things. 
I have d’ftew-d Lem y.„u wmi you jw-'e raid so without 
reserve. But £ else am 3 follower of truth, though ar a 
gt cat dkLance Lorn you. The cwmal Imths propounded 
by Yal.niki in the- Y.v :cy inr have been the greatest 
source of mspimLon ‘c me. I feel I have failed to do 
my duty by not giving to the people who; I have found 
c or myself hi th.'t great , pic.” GandluJ; reminded him 
01 the lectin es on Uan:ayu:.r that I*n hed delivered and 
Cited I hat they should be printed. But that was 
not enough for nhw “ A 1 lire for sometime more and 
good jagadisr-n can spate lime, 1 might still be able 
to make some aLmeirent/’ he sighed. 

Gandhiii : “ Jagadisan is your ad rnircr and a devoted 
follower. He will be always at your disposal, unless of 
course the doctor thinks that you should not be disturbed. 
Then he vrill just not be at homed’ 

Sastriar had a hearty laugh. “ So, like Rama you 
teach falsehood. When Summit, *a was driving Rama, 
Lakshmanu and Gita to die jungle, Rama asked l*Mu to 
• hit*. fact. r Mow why prolong the agony ? Go kiA and 
if my father is angiv tcii L*:n you did not hear him.’ 

’I in: pAicnt was talking l«‘ , v muMi and the doctor 
v, as goring von ecu. ITe raid win thing m Tamil. 
Gastrisr replied, f± Yes. you aic right. A good oo< wtusv 
t'onalis 4 " rears more chan he la"* «. But they say ‘once 
a schoolmaster, always .1 schoolmaster.* Go I have 
gone onY 

GaudLiji: “ And wc shall hear witness to that. 71 

Sastriar: a Well, this might bs mv last meeting with 
you. I air* not in a position to say, ‘I sriii come to see 
30 U when you leturn from Madura,’ So, T wanted to 
talk and have talked. Now it is your turn.” 

Gandhiji : tl Nonsense, this is not the list meeting. 
I will try to come and see you on ray return horn 
Madura. And I h» \e,*y little in s-ay exeori' this, thnt 

YOU umd C VI Y.T'k V>£* c 0 r\ {]•<*= iLsil at 

Ye" pgr aim *’ 

" i’Vu are Tie c'rin.e of r : dm’' Tastria 1 ', 


ing so diet he could tali: wh'ui he went to see Sasbior 
but he bad net been able to manage. So Gasincr 
talked and Gu:dhij> rep-hed by \n*Iting on slips »•( 
’■'jpsr. In r^piy to SnsUdai L en pjiry about, the tour, 
Gandhiv wre^e that it Iwd been very nice but c cry 
iroiing. Sistriar was sui prised to hear that five to si , 
lakhs had gcihered at the prayer meeting at Madura, 
more than iiaii of which number had ccme from llir 
surrounding tillages. They had sat on the icadslae 
v It ho at (cod cud shelter just to hove a 'larihan rs 
lucy felt that this might be their last chance. 

Gaiidhiji enquired about SastriarL health and advised 
him to obey the doctor, haatriar said he felt almost ntw- 
mab He was moved beyond words. Brother, 3 *ou have 
done me an exceptional honour/' he remarked, ‘'especially 
by paying this visit when you wers in a great hurry. 
You are dearer and neuter to me than my own 
brothers and eons and members of the family/’ Iks 
voice had become almost inaudible. “ We have come 
together by some inner aifinity. No external reason 
can explain this friendship. Gokhale ivas but the occarion 
of UN And be rlre r ‘ T nearer to GandUIr and whispered, 
( M won’t waste wer lr. You know wiml I want to ssv.” 
Gandhiji waved to him to be quiet as Lk. was becoming 
breathless with e, notion and got up to say goodbye. 

As Gandhiji got up Sa&lriar caught sight of h«s 
danejling watch. '* Ah ! ycur constant companion. Some- 
body s.dd you had lost your v/ateh and would ue-e it no 
longer/’ he said/ShriT. R. Venkataram a corrected him 
by saying that the remark related to his fountain pen. 

Sastriar : “Oh! I see. But if someone steals your 
watch. wIL you give up using a watch also ? ^ Gandhiji 
laughed and shook his Lead to say that he could not 
do without his watch- 

We Lade goodbye to Lash Lu and > m landed him 
oi bis promise 1 o glmn the visit to Sevier* tm In 
another half an hum, wc were ia the special train and 
Gandhiii was busy wriiing and revising articles for 
4 Harijan 

New Delhi, 2L4Y46 S. N. 
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THE LOSS 

Ir needed all his resources or philosophy and 
stoicism zo enable Gandhiji to bear up under the 
loss of Sastrar s passing away. The news came in 
the middle of the night when he was fast asleep. 
It was communicated to him after the morning 
prayer on tne following day. There was such a 
deep bond of affection between the two and a 
mutual recognition of the fundamental things which 
they shared m common, that people who saw only 
the difference in their respective political outlooks, 
marvelled at their friendship. The strongest bond 
that united them was truth. “Your truthfulness,” 
remarked Gandhiji once in the course of a letter 
to him, “ is lar more precious to me than your co- 
operation. ” On another occasion he wrote: “Your 
criticism soothes me, your silence makes me 
nervous.' 1 On Sastriar’s part, if he sometimes found 
fault with Gandhiji, it was out of his jealous concern 
for him. it was the concern of “a friend, a lover 
and a child. ” No wonder that Gandhiji, who is 
ever in search of a conscience-keeper, was never 
tired of beseeching him not to cease to strive 
with him. 

Intellectually, Sastriar was a sceptic. But the 
heart:, as die French saying goes, has a logic of its 
own that transcends the logic of the intellect, and 
so Sas triads practice very often transcended his 
creed of scepticism. Gandhiji, on the other hand, 
with all his transcendent faith insisted on subjecting 
his actions to the pragmatic test with the result 
that very often, proceeding by diverse routes, they 
found a common meeting ground on the broad 
platform of humanity. Sastriar who enjoyed having 
a spar with the late Shri Mahadev Desai occasionally 
wrote to the latter in the course of a letter : 

“You point out with justice that when I step short 
where reason foils Gandhiji marches on, upheld by 
far h. Ltt me* add by way of supplement . . . that I 

would first listen to faith, which has a strange fascina- 
tion for me, and that Gandhiji on many occasions 
shrinks from the lengths to which faith would draw him. 
That is wi.tre a common human nature comes in; no 
distinction can leach down to the bottom."’ 

As a further illustration of the same, Sascriar 
was one of the most erudite scholars of English 
and was proud of it too, and yet he found the 
fullest satisfaction only in the use of the mother 
tongue. 

u This Tamil escapade,” he lemarked in one of his 
letters to a triend, referring to an autobiographical 
piece in Tamil which he had dictated, ° warms my 
blood with the genuine passion. It is awkward, stumbling 
and — don’t l see? — ludicrous. But it possesses me for the 
time. I am oblivious of what the critical wo^ld says, 

“ If second childhood may lisp, let it lisp in the 
mother tongue.” 

His last conversation with Gandhiji which is 
recorded elsewhere in these columns by Dr. Sushila 
Nayyar is a veritable monument of affection that 
transcends differences. 

New Delhi,l23-4-’46 PYARELAL 
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COMMUNION OF SILENCE 

Last week I referred to che Sundaj 7 silent 
orayer meeting of the Quakers which Gandhiji 
attended. He has been attending it every Sunday 
since his arrival here. 

Quakers believe that “in corporate silent waiting, 
God does speak to us and we can understand His 
will in the common walks of life.” As Shri Ranjit M. 
Chetsingh explained at _he beginning of the service 
last week Gucting an early Quaker, “The thinking 
busy soul excludes the \ oice of God.” “Be still 
ard cool from thine own self.’’ Said George Fox, 
“The Sdence of a religious and spiritual worship is 
not a drowsy unthinking state of mind but a 
withdrawing of it from all visible objects and 
vain imaginings.” 

Making the Quaker meeting which he had 
attended the theme of his address ac the evening 
prayer gathering, Gandhiji described how his own 
experience tallied with that of the Quakers. “Emptying 
of tb e mind of ell conscious processes of thought and 
filling it with the spirit of God unmanifesr brings 
one ineffable peace and attunes the soul 
with the Infinite.” The question may however be 
raised, should not one’s v hole life be an unbroken 
hymn of praise and prayer co the Maker? Why 
then have a separate time for prayer at all ? Brother 
Lawrence testified chat “ with him the set times 
of prayers were not different from other times; 
that he retired to pray according to the directions 
of his superior, but that he did not w r ant such 
retirement, nor asked for it, because his greatest 
business did not divert him from God.” Gandhiji 
does not question that view. “I agree,’’ he observed 
in bis discourse, “that if a man could practise the 
presence of God all the twenty four hours, there 
would be no need for a separate time for prayer.” 
But most people find that impossible. The sordid 
everyday world is too much with them. For them 
the practice of complete withdrawal of the mind 
from all outward things, even though it might be 
only for a few minutes every day, would be found 
to be of infinite use. Silent communion would help 
them to experience an undisturbed peace in the 
midst of turmoil, to curb anger and cultivate 
patience. “When the mbd is completely filed 
with His spirit one cannot harbour ill will or 
hatred towards any one and reciprocally the enemy 
will shed his enmity and become a friend. It is not 
my claim that I have always succeeded in conver- 
ting enemies into friends, but in numerous cases it 
has been my experience that when the mind is filled 
with His peace all hatred ceases. An unbroken 
succession of world teachers since the beginning of 
time have borne testimony to the same. I claim no 
merit for it. I know it is due entirely to God’s 
grace. Let us then in the Sacred Week seek His 
grace through the communion of silence and may 
be the experience will abide with us ever afterwards.” 

The silenc Communion of the Friends generally 
ends when one and another feel a call to offei 
prayer or to pass on what they feel must be shared 
by the i whole ’ group. On the last occasion it ended 
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With a moving reference by Shri Sudhir Ghosh to 
the late Charlie Andrews. “ I was not present by 
his side when he breathed his last in 1940. But 
they say that during the semi-conscious state before 
the end he often muttered the words ‘Bapu, Swaraj 
is coming.’ A lump rises in my throat at the thought 
that now that Swaraj is coming at last C. F. A. is 
no longer with us to see its coming. In these days 
when violence is simmering “in this vast country 
and a spirit of vengeance against the British is in 
the air, let us remember more than ever the legacy 
left by this Christian man who lived and died for 
peace between the British and the Indian peoples, 
and for w T hich he was even despised by some of his 
own countrymen. What better worship can we offer 
to God in these fateful days here in Delhi than to 
contemplate the work of a man whose life was a 
silken bond of the spirit between the good that is 
England and the good that is India ? ” 

The biographer of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
has recorded how it was the outspokenness .and 
courageous championship of the Boers during the 
darkest days of the Boer war by an English woman — 
Emily Hobhouse — that contributed not a little to 
the liquidation of the hatred engendered by the 
incidents of the war and the final establishment 
of an understanding between the two nations. C. 
F. A. did for India what Emdy Hobhouse did for 
the Boers. May his labours in the cause of Indian 
independence be a sufficient ransom for what 
British Imperialism might have done to India. 

New Delhi, 17-4-’46 PYARELAL 

YOUNG AT ETGHTYFIVE 

In his 85th year Bharatabhushan Pandit Malavi- 
yaji refused to remain confined to his bed and 
rushed to Delhi to watch the denouement of two 
centuries of British rule in India. In vain did 
Gandhiji and Sheth G. D. Birla try to dissuade 
this hero of a hundred fights, who is now practi- 
cally bedridden on_ account of his years, from 
undertaking the journey. On reaching Delhi, he 
wanted to come and see Gandhiji in Bhangi Nivas. 
But Gandhiji anticipated him by meeting him at 
5, Canning Road, on the evening of 18th April. “You 
would have covered me with shame, if |ou had 
come to me instead of my going to you, ” Gandhiji 
told him when he met him. 

Malaviyaji lay half reclining in his bed, supported 
by a high pillow. At fourscore and five his mind 
is alert, the memory still functioning. The sight and 
bearing are good but the physical energy, is at its 
low ebb. His voice during the conversations scarcely 
rose . above a whisper. Both Gandhiji and I 
strained our ears in vain to catch it till Govind 
Malaviyaji came to our rescue. The one passion 
that filled" his soul was the independence and 
integrity 6f India and on these points Gandhiji was 
able to allay his apprehensions. He had heard that 
a lot of people came and disturbed his peace by 
retailing all kinds of idle rumours, “Why do you 
lend a ready ear to such gossip? ” pleaded Gandhiji. 
“ Why can’t"- you take a leaf* out ^of my book? If 
someone comes, to me and'talksUo^me^about^the 


Indian States. I send him off to Pandit Nehru. If 
it is about internal politics of the Congress, I give 
him Maulana Azad’s address. In this way I have 
rigorously restricted my ambit of work. Even so, 
I have hardly a moment’s respite. Unless I did that 
I would have to give up the desire to live up to 
125 which I must not do, if mv dream of non- 
violence as a world conquering force is to be 
realized. t You are a man of religion and purity of 
the soul. It should need no argument on my part 
to convince you that if you completely empty your 
mind cf outward things and fixing all your thoughts 
on Him inwardly pray, you will have more than 
contributed your share to the struggle for indepen- 
dence. You must complete your century. It is 
perfectly feasible if you will listen to my advice.” 
Malaviyaji followed GandhijYs remarks with an 
inscrutable childlike smile on the face, beaming 
affection. What did the amused look signify ? Was 
it to say, O, I have heard all that before ! ’ I 
wonder. “ I must not engage you in talk any 
further, ” he remarked, “ I know you are always 
busy.” 

New Delhi, 22-4-’46 PYARELAL 

PEAYER DISCOURSES 

The embargo laid by Gandhiji upon himself, in 
regard to press interviews, continues. Having 
adopted the delicate role of adviser to the Cabinet 
Mission and his own countrymen, he feels he must 
not be “broadcasting to the world on the matters 
covered by -his advice”. And so discourses at the 
evening prayer gatherings are the only public 
utterances that he has allowed himself to make 
since his arrival in Delhi. Prayer, as Gandhiji has 
more than once remarked of late, is not merely a 
means of attaining spiritual salvation, but also of 
obtaining freedom from bondage in this world. The 
greater includes the less. “If Swaraj is to be won 
through the non-violent strength of the m llions,” 
he observed in the course of one of his prayer 
addresses, “they must in some measure develop in 
them the qualities of a sthitaprajna or the man of 
steady wisdom. 

“ That ideal is not meant for jaams only, it is 
for all, even ordinary lay people. Lord Krishna 
himself is depicted in the Mahabharata as a charioteer 
actually driving a team of white horses wdiile his 
pupil Arjuna, to whom the Gita discourses are 
addressed is pictured as being plebeian in his mental 
make-up and outlook. 

“ What then are the characteristics of a Sthita- 
prajna ? He is one who withdraws his senses from 
the objects of the senses behind the shield of the 
spirit, as a tortoise does its limbs under its shell. 

“ A man whose wisdom is not steady is liable 
to be betrayed into anger, evil thoughts or abuse. 
On the contrary, the man with the steady wisdom 
will remain equally unaffected by adulation or 
abuse. He will realize that abuse fouls only the 
tongue that utters it, never the person against 
whom it is hurled. A man of steady wisdom will 
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therefore never wish ill to anyone, but will pray 
even for his enemy with his last breath. 

41 Is it too difficult an ideal to follow ?” he asked, 
and replied, *' No. On the contrary, the conduct 
laid down ?n it is the only conduct worthy of the 
dignity of human beings. 

“ Today our minds are clouded by delusion. In 
our ignorance we quarrel with one another and 
indulge in rowdyism against our own brethren. 
For such as these there is neither salvation nor 
Swaraj. Self-disciplinc or rule over self is the first 
condition of self-rule or Swaraj. 

“All m>ght find it difficult to correctly recite 
the Gita verses which are in Sanskrit. But all can 
take part m the singing of Ramdhun. The mass 
singing of Ramdhun to the accompaniment of tal 
is prayer reduced to its simplest terms.” 

“But how can non-Hindus take part in it ?” the 
question was once raised. 

“I laugh within myself,” replied Gandhiji. “when 
someone objects that Rama or the chanting of 
Ramanam is for the Hindus only, how can Musalmans 
therefore take part in it ? Is there one God for the 
Musalmans and another for the Hindus. Parsis or 
Christians ? No, there is only one omnipotent and 
omnipresent God. He is named variously and we 
remember Him by the name which is most familiar 
to us. 

“ My Rama , che Rama of our prayers is not the 
historical Rama . the son of Dasharatha the King of 
Ayodhya. He is the eternal, the unborn, the one 
without a second. Him alone I worship, His aid 
alone I seek, and so should you. He belongs equally 
to all. I, therefore, see no reason why a Musalman 
or anybody shoujd object to taking His name. But 
he is in no wav bound to recognize God as Ramanam . 
He may utter to himself Allah or Khuda so as not 
to mar the haimony of the sound. 

On another occasion, commenting on a hhajan 
that had been sung at the prayer, he observed : 
“ In that hymn there is an assurance that whom 
God protects no power on earth can injure. The 
message of that hymn has a particular relevancy 
in the present - times when the whole world is 
plunged in strife. Although the war has ended, the 
causes that brought it about still continue. This 
is not peace; it is only silent preparation for 
another war. 

44 Look at the mutual recrimination, abuse and 
threats of violence that poison the atmosphere in 
Delhi itself. But if you have faith in God you will 
remain unaffected by all these threats and abuse, 
and feel secure in the assurance that not ’a hair of 
your head wall be injured so long as you are. under 
God’s protecting care. There is a saying to the 
effect that the outer is only the reflection of the 
inner. If you are good, .the whole world will be 
good to you. On the contrary, if you feel tempted 
to regard anybody as evil, the odds are that the 
evil is within you.” 

Applying the lesson of that hymn to an outburst 
against the Hindus in general, attributed to Chon- 


dhary Khaliq-uz-Zaman, that had appeared in the 
Press, he proceeded, 44 The Choudhary Saheb has 
had great regard for m>*. If. therefore, somebody 
comes and teDs me that he has abused the Hindus 
and called them names, I must refuse to believe it 
or think ill of him. How can a person who till 
yesterday was like a blood-brother to me turn all 
of a sudden into a hater of Hindus ? i would rather 
think that some Hindus had exasperated him by 
their behaviour and made him lose his balance. 
Similarly, I am quite sure that if the Choudhary 
Saheb were to meet me today and I were to ask 
him if he really 7 believed that the whole mass of 
Hindus had turned bad overnight, he would laugh 
at the remarks attributed to him and dismiss them 
as absurd. We must neither think evil about 
others nor suspect others of thinking evil about 
us. Proneness to lend ear to evil reports is a sign 
of lack of faith.” 

Here is another talk : 

“ In a moment of introspection the poet asks 
himself : 4 O Man, why have you left off taking 
God’s name ? You have not given up anger or lust 
or greed, but you have forgotten truth. What a 
tragedy to save worthless pennies and to let go the 
priceless gem of God’s love ! Why could you not, 
O fool ! renounce all vanities and throw yourself 
on the grace of God alone ?’ This does not mean 
that if one has wealth, it should be thrown away 
and wife and children should be turned out of 
doors. It simply means that one must give up 
attachment to these things and dedicate one's all 
to God and make use of His gifts to serve Him 
only. It also means that if we take His name with 
all our being we are automatically weaned from 
all lust, untruth and baser passions. 

44 In the first shloka of Ishopanishad that is 
repeated everyday at the beginning of the prayer, 
one is asked to dedicate everything to God and 
then use it to the required extent. The principal 
condition laid down is that one must not covet 
what belongs to another. These two maxims contain 
the quintessence of the Hindu religion. 

“ In another shloka which is recited during the 
morning prayer it is said, ‘I do not ask for temporal 
power, nor do I ask to go to heaven, nor even to 
attain Nirvana. What I ask for is that I may be 
able to relieve the pain of those who are in pain.’ 
The pain might be physical, mental or spiritual. 
Spiritual pain due to slavery to one’s passions is 
sometimes greater even than the physical. 

“ But God does not come down in person to 
relieve suffering. He works through human agency. 
Therefore, prayer to God to enable one to relieve 
the suffering of others must mean a longing and 
readiness on one’s part to labour for it. 

“ The prayer you will note is not exclusive. It 
is not restricted to one’s own caste or community. 
It is all inclusive. It comprehends the whole of 
humanity. Its realization would thus mean the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. ” 



